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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 








e.> Through ali the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 
( Continued.) 

AFTER the last mentioned circum- 
stance, respecting the letter, the General 
regarded Cornelia with much attention 
and evident increasing admiration. His 
marked regards and polite attention not 
only caused Cornelia extreme embar- 
rassment, but also attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Harcourt, and excited in 
her a sensation not entirely remote from 
jealousy ; for to reveal the truth, the 
fair widow was not without an idea 
that the General had other motives in 
being her constant visitor than mere 
regard for her children, on account of 
being their father’s friend; and she 
was not satisfied to find, that he could 
have eyes or thoughts for any other 
female when she was present. The 








General, perhaps to tease her, perse- 
vered in his assiduities to Cornelia, and 
with so little reserve, that her delicacy 
began to take alarm; and Mrs. Har- 
court, though otherwise satisfied with 
her conduct, not brooking a rival in a 
dependent, determined at all events to 
get rid of her. This intention Mrs. 

arcourt soon found occasion to put in 
force ; and the astonished Cornelia re- 
ceived her dismissal with equal regret 
and consternation. A frivolous pre- 
tence had been made by the lady, but 
Cornelia was too observing not to trace 
it to its right source. The idea of be- 
ing thrown destitute upon the world 
almost o' her, for she could 
not be said to have one friend to advise 





or assist her; Lady Bute was then on 
the continent, and all her former ac- 
quaintance had dropped off, knowing 
her to be in a dependant situation.— 
Anxious to hide her sorrows from the 
prying eyes of curiosity, she repaired 
to a small room seldom used by any of 
the family, where she sat down to weep 
in secret; and taking her father’s por- 
trait from her bosom, she bathed it with 
tears ofanguish, while her sobs, unknown 
to herself, became gradually audible. 
While she was thus absorbed in grief, 
she heard not the entrance of a person 
who stood regarding her attentively, 
until a light hand, placed on her shoul- 
der, caused her to start; and turning, 
she beheld at her side General Monck- 
ton. “ What causes this distress, Miss 
Emersley ?” he enquired, in accents of 
the tenderest interest, and attempted 
to take her hand, which she cautiously 
withdrew ; “‘has any one here been so 
unfeeling as to give you pain?” “FE 
will not presume to say, Sir,” returned 
she, rising gravely, and wiping away 
her tears, “that any one here has evinc- 
ed want of feeling ; but I am sorry to 
say, that one person here has, in wan- 
ton sport, done me a serious injury.” 
“Indeed! and pray whois the indiscreet 
person ?” ‘+ One, from whose age and 
gentlemanlike behaviour in other re- 
spects, it might least have been expect- 
éd ;—General Monckton.” “ You as- 
tonish me, Miss Emersly; have I, by 
any imprudence, merited this accusa- 
tion ?” “ Jt is to your too pointed at- 












































130 - THE PARLOUR 
tentions, Sir, meant, no doubt, to turn 
me into derision, that I may ascribe the 
displeasure and final discharge of Mrs. 
Harcourt. - I hhave been accused of 
coquetry, of affectation, and a mean 
attempt to attract the notice of a gen- 
tleman, too far my superior, for me to 
be justified in such conduct. I should 
not have mentioned this to you, Sir, 
but in the faint hope of warning you 
against ever again, by unmeaning gal- 
lantry, exposing an unprotected female 
to the insults and calumny of the mis- 
judging and prejudiced of her own sex.” 
“And has Mrs. Harcourt accused you of 
this?” asked the General, with the look 
and tone of deep indignation. Cornelia 
could only reply by tears, which she 
found impossible to repress. ‘ Fil tell 
you what, Miss Emersly,” resumed 
the General, “I profess myself to be a 
man of honour; as such, I feel that I 
ought to make you reparation for any in- 
jury that you may have sustained in con- 
sequence of my unguarded admiration ; 
for, believe me, I have been sincere in 
what I have expressed. Let not your 
dismissal from this house give youa 
moment’s uneasiness, mine is open to 
receive you as its mistress; what say 
you, lovely Cornelia, will you share 
my wealth—my affection?” As he 
concluded this impassioned sentence, 
the General threw his arm around her, 
with the intention of detaining her, as 
she made an effort to reach the door. 
rning her eyes upon him with an 
angry glance, she exclaimed, “ And 
this vou call being a man of honour !— 
well, Sir, I now understand the whole 
of your conduct, and am sorry to be 
under the necessity of despising him 
whom I felt inclined to respect and es- 
teem. Release me, General; in this 
house, at least, I trust I am safe from 
the attacks of a libertine.” After such 
an address, the General found it im- 
possible to detain her; he gazed upon 
her with silent and earnest admiration, 
gnd almost involuntarily opened the 


door for her to pass through, bowing 


respectfully as she retreated. 
(To be continued.) 































COMPANION. 


SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


The contempt of many of the inno- 
cent trifles of life, which the generality 
of the world betray, arises from the 
weakness and narrowness, and not from 
the superiority, of their understandings. 
Most of the empty baubles, which man- 
kind pursue as objects of high consi- 
deration, are suffered to eclipse those 
simple amusements which are so far 
more valuable, as they are more com- 
patible with purity of heart and con- 
duct! It is from an undue estimate of 
the points of ordinary. ambition, that 
health, liberty, carelessness of mind, 
and ease of conscience, are sacrificed to 
the attainménts of distinctions, which 
in the opinion of the truly wise are 
mere vanity, A just appreciation, on 
the contrary, will deem every pursuit, 
that affords amusement without dero- 
gating from virtue, praise worthy. 

OF all the human relaxations which 
are free from guilt, perhaps there is 
none so dignified as reading. It is no 
little good to while away the tedious- 
ness of existence in a gentle and harm- 
less exercise of the intellectual faculties. 
If we build castles in the air that van- 
ish as quickly as the passing cloud, 
still some beneficial result has been ob- 
fae ; some hours of weariness have 
been stolen from us; and probably 
some cares have been robbed of their 
sting, 

— 
THE DISCOVERY—A Jistoriette. 
( Continued. ) 

The conversation of the General and 
his guest naturally turned on the jour- 
ney of each, and as that subject drew 
from the former a full account of his 
destination, it seemed incumbent on 
the young traveller to be equally com- 
municative; but he rather avoided an 
explanation, though he appeared more 
embarrassed than reserved, and to want 








that encouragement which was kindly 
ave him by the General, in assurances, 
that though he sought not to exhort 
from him any circumstance which he 
might think prudent to conceal, yet 


that if his apparent anxiety aroge from 
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any of the common disappointments of 
life, he might safely unbosom himself 
to a man, who, having shared in the 
calamities of human nature, had a heart 
to feel, and at least to-pity, the distress 
which he was unable to relieve. Thus 
soothed, Mr. Mandeville informed his 
kind companion, that he was a friend- 
less orphan, who had been deprived of 
both his parents at a very early period 
of his life; that he had been hberally 
educated by a sister of his father, who 
he had also very lately had the misfor- 
tune to lose; that the care of his per- 
son, and the very scanty remains of his 
father’s fortune, had, at her death, de- 
volved on her’s and his father’s eldest 
brother, who was a country squire of 
little understanding, and less humanity ; 
and who had placed him, against his 
inclination, to learn a profession which 
he abhorred, and had absolutely forbid 
him to think of any other way of life, 
on the pain of his withdrawing from 
him his protection ; that notwithstand- 
ing his total dislike of his situation, he 
should have persevered in his endea- 
vours to conquer this aversion, but that 
a hopeless love entanglement had made 
it necessary for him to quit at once the 
object of his passion, and the seat of 
his dissatisfaction ; and that he was now 
on the stream, doubtful what course to 
steer ; but inclined, and thus far on his 
way to Portsmouth, to enter into the 
service of his country as a private sol- 
der or sailor ; to either of which stations 
he had much rather submit, than put a 
cruel restraint on his inclinations on the 
one hand, or involve the object of his 
passion in his distresses on the other. 
This communication, the truth of which 
the General found not the least reason 
to doubt,.induced him to become at 
once the patron and protector of the 
unfortunate youth, and without enquir- 
ing into further particulars, he imme- 
diately procured him a pair of colours 
in the regiment he was about to join; 
determining to assist by every means 
his promotion as opportunity offered, 
and his merit demanded. 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS—QA dialogue. 
( Continued from page 123.) 
Eliza. 1am convinced, my dear Amelia, that 
by this time you are prepared to acknowledge, 
that without any metaphysical investigation, we 
have a right to conclude, from the brilliant ex- 
amples of women eminent for genius, learning, 
and philosophy, which the history of our sex af- 
fords, that if we enjoyed equal advantages with 
the men, we should be at least capable of equal 
attainments. If, in the depressed state in which 
female intellect has hitherto been kept, the an- 
cient world had its Aspasias, Cornelias and Hy- 
Patias; and modern times can boast of their 
Carters and Macauleys, their Barbaulds and De 
Staels: what may not be expected in a new or- 
der of things, in which rational beings of both 
sexes, shall meet together, to prosecute, without 
any frivolous interruptions, or childish restraints, 
the noble object of intellectual improvement ?— 
Your good sense, Amelia, must, I am sure, con- 
vince you, that conversation, conducted upon this 
rational plan, would be far preferable to the idle 
chat you every day hear, upon fashionable dress, 
public amusements, and domestic anecdotes. 
Amelia, Conversation, in my opinion, goes on 
very pleasantly, as it is managed at present. 
Eliza. Would it not be as well, if it were 
also a little improving ?—Besides Amelia, how 
can a young woman better employ her leisure 
hours, of which she commonly has, or may have, 
abundance, than in calling forth the energies of 
her mind, and exercising her reason on subjects 
interesting to every human being? Is the study 
of natural history and natural philosophy, of civil 
history, or of the principles of policy, morals, and 
religion, an employment at all inconsistent with 
the female character? Would a woman be the 
less qualified for discharging the duties of a wife, 
or mother, because she understands the nature 
and rational grounds of these duties >—Would 
she be less capable of educating her children 
properly, because she is acquainted with many 
of the subjects in which they are to be instruct- 
ed? Or would she be the less agreeable compan- 
ion, either in domestic retirement, or in the larger 
circles of friendly society, for possessing a stock of 
well arranged ideas, and knowing how to commu. 
nicate them with advantage ? If personal charms 
are to be brought into the question, is the woman 
the less lovely for having her countenance ani- 
mated with intelligence’ Believe me, Amelia, 
philosophy is no enemy to the graces; and a 
cultivated mind may dwell in a charming form. 
Amelia. Well now, Eliza, if I could be quite 
assured of that, I almost think your fine speech 
would convert me to your system. But—no—it 
cannot be ; at least, at present. So my dear coz, 
* Hail to pleasure’s frolic train! 
“ Hail to fancy’s golden reign ; 
“ Festive mirth, and laughter wild, 
“Free and sportive as the child; 
** Hope with eager sparkling eyes, 
** And easy faith and fond surprise! 
** Let these, in fairy colours drest, 
** For ever share my careless breast: 
“ Then, though wise I may not be, 
« The wise themselves shall envy me.” 











(To be continued. 2 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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POETRY. 
A WINTER THOUGHT. 


THEY are gone, the bright visions forever are 
past ; ; 

The forests are drear, and the skies overcast ; 

The enchantments of Autumn are vanish’d, and 


now " 

The snow mists have cover'd the grey mountain’s 
brow. 

There were hours of enchantment, whose heaven- 
ly light, 

*Mid the tempests of life shall ne’er fade from my 
sight ; 

Whose a by memory cherish’d, shall 
bloom, t 

And the dark hours of midnight with transport 
illume. 

There were forms of enchantment that floated 
around, 

*Mid the golden hu’d groves, or the leaf covered 

ound : 


These forms will revive inthe dark Winter day, 

And enliven with magical beauty my way. 

There was music divine, when the redbreast at 
morn, 

His wild notes renewed on his leaf-dropping 
thorn ; 

There was fragrance most soothing that fill’d 
the calm air, 

From the dark wreaths of foliage that lay here 
and there. 

There was joy most enchanting, when morning 
awoke 

Through the vapours of frost that dissolv’d into 
smoke ; 

When the horn of the hunter re-echo’d afar, 

And the purple rays rested on Loch Vennachar. 

But a weight on my breast, and a fire in my brain, 

The high soaring raptures of fancy restrain ; 

They are gone, but they flourish in memory still, 
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woods. 


If such an hour was e’er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy charming voice, 
Low whisp’ring thro’ the shade. 


a 


SONG. 


My infant years were calm and gay, 

No care or pain | knew ; 

Sweet pass’ the hours, health crown’d the day, 

In happiness they flew ; 

No anxious thoughts distress’d my inind, 
No fears disiurb’d my rest, 

My wants were few, content combin’d, 
To fill with peace my breast. 

But now, how chang’d my present lot, 
To every former scene ; 

By fortune cross’d, by friends forgot, 
What bliss can now be seen? 

No more returns the happy morn 
With every prospect gay, 

Joy seems her oid abarle to scorn, 
And wings her flight away. 


—— ae 


TRANSMIGRATION. 


lf, my Louisa, it be true 
That souls transmigrate when we die ; 
May mine, existing but for you, 
For you a rose-bud vivify. 
And if by eyes unhallow’d seen, 
By hands profane, approach’d too nigh, 
I'd shrink beneath my thorny skreen, 
And sheltered there, indignant lie. 
But by Louisa’s presence grac’d, 
I’d spread to meet her brilliant eyes ; 
If on her swelling bosom plac’d, 
Where love in chaste concealment lies, 
I'd there display my gayest bloom, 
Exhaling all my fragrance there, 
That mingling with her breath’s perfume, 
I might congenial sweetness share. 








The joys of the wood and heath cover’d hill. 


——— 


TO MISS R. A—. 


Oh thou, my love ! retir’d and coy, 
In whom is still my only joy, 
Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole, 
€an e’er disturb thy halcyon soul, 
And smooth, unaltered brow. 
O come! in simplest vest array’d, 
With all thy sober charms display’d, 
To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mein compos’d, thy even pace, 
Thy meek —_ thy matron grace, 
And chaste subdued delight. 
Oh! say, what soft propitious hour 
1 best may choose to hail thy pow’r, 
And court thy gentle sway ? 
When Autumn friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, \ 
And shed thy milder day. 
When eve her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 
And every storm is laid : 


I 


FAITH. 


Life’s ceaseless labours, and illusive joys, 

Its storms and waves, what brazen breast 
could bear, 

Did not the cherub Faith’s reviving voice, 
Sound its sweet music in affliction’s ear? 

See she waves high upon her heav’nly shore, 
Her flaming brand that guides me to be blest, 

Ye foaming billows roll,—ye tempests roar, 
Your rage but drives me sooner to my rest. 

The seaman thus, long tost by stormy seas, 

Worn out with toil, and sinking with disease, 

With looks of rapture, eyes the black’ning land, 
Forgets the past and smiles at present pain, 
Feels a new vigour thrill thro’ every vein, 

And leaps exulting on the welcome strand. 


a ae 


The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be omgie 
Ary note, however, addressed to the Editor, 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with unmediate attention. 
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